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learner-like admiration, he exercised his speech in
praise of his faculty. He said soldiers were the
noblest estate of mankind, and horsemen the no-
blest of soldiers. He said they were the masters of
war and ornaments of peace, speedy goers and
strong abiders, triurnphers both in camps and courts.
Nay, to so unbelieved a point he proceeded as that
no earthly thing bred such wonder to a prince as to
be a good horseman: skill of government was but a
pedantry in comparison. Then would he add certain
praises by telling what a peerless beast a horse was,
the only serviceable courtier without flattery, the
beast of most beauty, faithfulness, courage, and
such more that, if I had not been a piece of a
logician before I came to him, I think he would
have persuaded me to have wished myself a horse."

Having learnt from Master Pugliano to be one of
the best horsemen of his day, and something else
besides, Sidney rode out of Vienna near the end of
February or the beginning of March, 1575, in the
train of the Emperor Maximilian, who then went to
Prague to preside at the meeting of the Bohemian
Diet. Thither also went Languet; and soon after
the opening ceremony the friends parted company.

Sidney had been somewhat hurriedly called home;
partly, it would seem, because an unreasonable
report had reached England that he was becom-
ing a Catholic. Walsingham, who since we saw
him in Paris had returned to England, and had been
made Secretary of State, wrote to Languet on the
subject, and the sturdy Huguenot had to employ
all his eloquence in persuading the English minister